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Hindu mythology explains in its own symbolic
way the historical evolution of Indian religion. The
method is illustrated in the story of Siva's wife, Sati,
the apotheosis of purity and devotion, who is the
Himalayan Snow-goddess, Parvati, idealised. When
Sati dies of shame from the insults heaped upon her
liege lord at Daksha's marriage feast, Siva, drunk
with sorrow, strides about the earth all-destroying,
bearing her dead body on his back. The soil is dried
up, the plants wither, harvests fail. All nature shudders
over the grief of the Great God. Then Vishnu, to
save mankind, comes up behind Siva and hurling his
discus time after time, cuts the body of Sati to pieces,
till the Great God, conscious that the weight is gone,
retires alone -ttf KaHasa to lose himself once more in
his eternal meditation. But the body of Sati is hewn
into fifty-two pieces, and wherever a fragment touches
the earth a new shrine is established and Siva himself
shines before the supplicant as the guardian of that
spot.1

One of the most Celebrated of these fifty-two
tirths, literally fords, b^which^he^pifermi can pass
over the river of re-birth into the bnss of Nirvana, is
at Ellora in the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad.
By following Kawaguchi's description of Kailasa, and
comparing it with Pauranic mythology, it is not diffi-
cult to recognise the natural phenomenon which made
Ellora one of these holy tirths. The Ganges, according
to the Pauranic myth, is said to fall down from heaven
upon Siva's head at Kailasa. Kawaguchi, being a
Buddhist and a native of Japan, was not specially

1 Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, Sister Nivedita, p. 294. For
the symbolism of the number fifty-two see below, p. 70.